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Secretary Wallace’s Political Philosophy 


Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, speaking 
at the annual meeting of the Foreign Policy Association, 
New York City, on March 16, said that in recent years 
the “dividing forces” have been dominant most of the 
time. If this tendency increases, “the result will be dis- 
integration and chaos.” Capitalism with “its emphasis on 
the sacredness of the individual,” made possible the con- 
quest of the continent. But with the passing of the fron- 
tier the divisive influence of capitalism became manifest. 
“The ruling doctrine is the survival of the fittest; the last 
thing thought of is the national interest.” 

The “conferring of governmental monopolistic powers 
on groups” began in Hamilton’s day, but it has gone a 
long way since then. Labor and agriculture were not 
successful in gaining much help from government until 
1933. Even in the field of voluntary organization “they 
were hampered by the governmental powers already 
possessed by business, and by the dominating influence 
of business in government.” The NRA and the AAA 
have “more nearly equalized the governmental powers 
possessed by each group. . . . each is expected, in return 
for the use of governmental powers, to respect its obli- 
gations to the whole people.” 

In 1933 it seemed that agriculture, labor and industry 
had begun “their use of extraordinary governmental 
powers in... a genuine sense of interdependence and 
mutual obligation. The rights were welcomed . . . but 
the duties accompanying them did not seem to be ignored. 

“Today, many people on the extreme Right and ex- 
treme Left are trying to destroy that sense of interde- 
pendence, that realization of duties owed in return for 
rights conferred. The forces that divide are in evidence 
in the attempts of selfish groups to abuse their govern- 
mental powers. Leaders of such groups seem unaware 
of how gravely they injure the course of economic in- 
terdependence, of how recklessly they unleash forces 
capable of irreparable damage.” 

Mr. Wallace commented that “instance after instance” 
of this might be cited from all three fields. In 1934 in- 
dustry, with production 42 per cent below 1929 levels 
and prices only 15 per cent below, restricted production 
to maintain prices. “Insofar as it used governmental 
powers to do this, it abused these powers and ignored its 
obligation to the nation. The effect of maintaining prices 
at that level is to prevent other groups, whose prices are 
lower, from exchanging their products for industrial 
products. The effect on employment is obvious.” Yet 
the “outcry” is against agricultural policies, not indus- 
trial, although in 1934, in spite of the great drought, 
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agricultural production was within 15 per cent of 1929 
and prices were 42 per cent below 1929—‘“just the re- 
verse of industry’s.” The maintenance of industrial 
prices and production policies “seriously out of line with 
those of other major producing groups” or the segre- 
gation of “more and more of its earnings for profits, and 
relatively less for wages” is “the recipe for a boom, 
followed inevitably by a thundering crash.” 

Labor is “just as misguided,” though “with far more 
provocation” when it seeks such a regulation of wages 
and hours as seriously to reduce consumption. “What 
labor needs is a greater output of goods at prices con- 
sumers can pay. It ought to be possible to work for this 
objective without sacrificing for a moment certain mini- 
mum requirements as to annual income and working 
conditions.” 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act, as Mr. Wallace in- 
terprets it, provides that when agricultural prices reach 
“prewar relationships with city products, the mechanism 
of adjustment is thrown into neutral.” Some farm in- 
terests have, however, urged the abuse of these powers. 
In addition to the federal legislation of 1933 there are 
also “countless state laws conferring monopolistic powers 
capable of abuse,” and the tariff laws. There are con- 
flicts between agricultural states and manufacturing states 
and between different groups within the states. 

Mr. Wallace commented that the simple fact that with- 
out imports we cannot have exports gets “only lip service.” 
Of 177 bills or resolutions on foreign trade in the present 
Congress only five “seem designed to increase imports” 
while 56 would discourage imports. Such methods are 
abuses of governmental powers. “Agriculture did not 
start it, has never employed it to the extent other groups 
have, and does not plan to continue further in that direc- 
tion.” But the public clamor was against agriculture, 
not industry. What was proposed was that “everybody 
should work under the profit system except the farmer.” 
But the fault is not with individuals but with the business 
system which “puts a premium on scarcity and a discount 
on plenty.” 

The dividing forces, according to Mr. Wallace are 
“the abuse of governmental monopolistic powers, the 
striving of individuals, groups, and regions for a larger 
share than the economy can actually offer them, the clash 
of group and regional conflict, the noise of the demagog 
abroad in the land.” If these remain dominant long 
enough the result will be “disintegration and chaos.” The 
unifying forces suggested are “a conquest of a physical 
frontier, the prospect of imperialistic gain, war, com- 
munism, fascism, and inflation.” But the frontier has 
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disappeared and imperialism is not as attractive as it once 
was. There are always special interests and “powerful, 
impersonal forces” making for war, though it is “collec- 
tive suicide.’ Communism and fascism “begin and end 
with physical force, and their product is the product of 
physical force.” The unity achieved by inflation is “even 
less enduring” than that achieved by the other means. 

The problem today is “startlingly like that under the 
Articles of Confederation. That early struggle for po- 
litical democracy is paralleled today by an equally des- 
perate struggle for economic democracy.” But “the nine- 


‘teenth century brand of competitive capitalism can no 


longer serve in a land whose physical frontiers have 
vanished.” The question is whether it can be modified 
without “dangerously impairing” democracy. The “bill 
of particulars . . . for the democracy of tomorrow” will 
be different from that for the democracy of the past. 
“Tt is increasingly plain that the democracy of tomorrow 
must create a government capable of taking a fairly long 
and a fairly national view .. . There has to be definite, 
workable machinery to take the place of sectionalism, 
slowness, and impotence. It will have to be relatively 
simple, to refer the most vital economic questions direct 
to the people for a well-matured, yet sufficiently prompt, 
decision based on adequate information, and the ma- 
chinery for this will have to be so devised that the man- 
date of the people will come back clear and plain and 
compelling.” 

Mr. Wallace raises the question whether “a new unity 
can be built which is based on the principles of economic 
balance and an advancing culture. Is it possible to hope 
for an educated democracy, capable of making the neces- 
sary key economic decisions in a spirit which does not 
have its origins in hatred or greed or prejudice? .. . 

“What I have in mind is a living, undogmatic idealism 
which is always measuring the changing realities of the 
day and being reoriented by them . .. There must be 
very concrete plans for the remaking of our physical 
plant, the utilization and conservation of our physical re- 
sources to the common advantage . . . Unless there is 
beyond this a stubborn belief in the possibilities of the 
human spirit, the thing will fail... 

“Democracy, as we should know by now, is not an 
easy form of government to maintain. The Founding 
Fathers suffered agonies in establishing this democracy of 
ours, and we shall have to be prepared to endure tribula- 
tions in our time if we hope to maintain it. But I think 
success will be worth whatever it costs.” 


Hitler vs. the Treaty 


The main argument offered by Adolf Hitler in defense 
of the German Government’s decree, which re-institutes 
military conscription in Germany and increases the army 
to a strength of 324,000 men, exclusive of the air force 
and navy, is the failure of the other powers to disarm. 
He contends that in failing to disarm “the high contract- 
ing parties of the former victor states have one-sidedly 
divorced themselves from the obligations of the Versailles 
Treaty.” He holds that such failure automatically releases 
the Reich from the military restrictions imposed upon 
her, that it obviates her moral obligation to observe the 
restrictions forced upon her. 

The Preamble to Part V of the Treaty of Versailles 
reads, in part: “In order to render possible the initiation 
of a general limitation of the armaments of all nations, 
Germany undertakes strictly to observe the military, naval 
and air clauses which follow.” The official note of the 


Allies, handed to the Germans by M. Clemenceau on 
June 16, 1919, contained the following statements: 

“I. The Allied and Associated Powers wish to make it 
clear that their requirements in regard to German arma- 
ments were not made solely with the object of rendering 
it impossible to resume her policy of military aggression, 
They are also the first steps toward that general reduction 
and limitation of armaments which they seek to bring 
about as one of the most fruitful preventives of war, and 
which it will be one of the first duties of the League of 
Nations to promote. 

“II. They must point out, however, that the colossal 
growth in armaments of the last few decades was forced 
upon the nations of Europe by Germany. As Germany 
increased her power, her neighbors had to follow suit 
unless they were to become impotent to resist German 
dictation or the German sword. It is, therefore, right, 
as it is necessary, that the process of limitation of arma- 
ments should begin with the nation which has been re- 
sponsible for their expansion. It is not until the ag- 
gressor has led the way that the attacked can safely 
afford to follow suit. 

“III... . Germany must consent unconditionally to 
disarm in advance of the Allied and Associated Powers.” 


It further specified: “No deviation from the organiza- 
tion in armament laid down in the present treaty can be 
permitted until Germany is admitted to the League of 
Nations, which may then agree to such modifications 
as may seem desirable.” 

France maintains that the binding sections of treaties 
are their actual clauses and that, since the Allied pledge 
appears only in the Preamble, Germany is not free to 
disregard her bond. 


Great Britain recognizes Germany's moral right to 
equality and to expect disarmament by the other nations, 
and bases her protest on the legal aspect. A British 
statement published September 19, 1934, says: “To state 
what the object or aim of a stipulation is, is a very dif- 
ferent thing from making successful fulfillment of the 
object the condition of the stipulation. Still less is it 
possible to deduce as a matter of legal interpretation of 
the treaty that the manner in which the object—the gen- 
eral limitation of armaments—was to be fulfilled was to 
be precisely the same as the manner in which Germany’s 
armaments had been limited by Part V. for the only in- 
dication in the treaty of the manner in which general 
disarmament is to be brought about is to be found in 
the very general words of Article 8 of the Covenant. 
The correct position under the Treaty of Versailles is that 
Part V. is still binding and can only cease to be binding 
by agreement.” 

It is true, that the Preamble states an objective of 
which the nations have fallen far short, partly because 
of the bewilderment of economic difficulties and rivalries 
and largely because of international distrust and suspicion. 
The New York Times of March 18 says editorially that 
no pledge of disarmament “has since been offered to 
Germany in one form or another which she has not con- 
sistently refused to accept.” However, the German 
people accepted the treaty in the belief that their com- 
pulsory disarmament was but a prelude to a general dis- 
armament down to the level required for police purposes. 
Germany can fairly claim that the period of her con- 
ciliatory attitude, under the Stresemann and Bruening 
regimes, and conscientious adherence to her pledge of 
disarmament brought her very few and grudging con- 
cessions. Even those made at Lausanne in 1932 came 
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in response to the pressure of a non-conciliatory attitude 
on the part of a reactionary government. The German pro- 
posals for arms equality rejected by France on April 17, 
1934, are characterized by The Round Table as “very mod- 
erate.” With Hitler’s accession to power the knowledge 
became general that Germany, while publicly protesting 
the compulsion placed upon her, was quietly ignoring her 
disarmament pledge. Coupled with Hitler’s expressed 
philosophy of mass leadership, this rearmament provides 
a basis for the uneasy distrust of Germany’s intentions 
which exists throughout Europe. 

It should be noted that the Germans feel that the 
Versailles Treaty reparations clause and other actions 
aimed at curtailing her military strength were predicated 
on the assumption that Germany was solely responsible 
for the World War. Since the opinion of historians, 
even in France and England, has failed to support this 
“sole guilt” theory they tend to the opposite extreme. 
They feel that there no longer exists any moral basis for 
the provisions of the treaty requiring her disarmament. 
It is noteworthy that the platform of the National So- 
cialist Party includes a promise to repudiate the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and to have Germany treated as an equal 
by the nations. 

“The Treaty of Versailles,” says the Times, “especially 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations, provided for 
processes of amendment. . . . A joint offer by France 
and Great Britain and Italy has recently been made to 
her, and was to have been discussed at Berlin a week from 
now by a special mission headed by Sir John Simon.” 
It should be noted here, however, as stated by Walter 
Lippmann in the Herald-Tribune of the same date, that 
“the Allies were offering him [Hitler] a hard bargain: 
te obtain legal sanctions for the armaments he was creat- 
ing illegally, Hitler had to give legal sanction to a ter- 


ritorial settlement which makes impossible the fulfillment 
of his highest ambitions.” 


The Anglican Report on Unemployment 

The Social and Industrial Commission of the Church 
Assembly (the national deliberative body of the Church 
of England with delegates from the laity, as well as 
from the clergy) presented to the recent meeting of that 
body a report on unemployment which attracted wide 
interest in Great Britain. The Commission agreed that 
unemployment is a religious problem as well as an eco- 
nomic one. Christians must assist in promoting the wel- 
fare of the unemployed; they must also work toward a 
social and economic system in which unemployment will 
be abolished. The report states that, “Unless some so- 
lution be forthcoming, a great catastrophe may re- 
sult. ...” The Commission agreed that deliberate de- 
struction of food and the restriction of production “in 
face of need” are “virtually acts of sacrilege”; and that 
“the true conception of work is not the search for gain, 
but the fulfillment of the divine purpose as regards human 
personality and the pursuit of moral and spiritual achieve- 
ment.” Palliatives to relieve the situation temporarily are 
suggested. On the question of methods of abolishing 
unemployment the Commission was unable to agree. Three 
theories in regard to the causes and permanent cure of 
unemployment are put forward: (1) unemployment is 
caused by debt burdens, trade barriers, exchange restric- 
tions, taxation, and “threats to capital”; (2) employment 
can be increased on a large scale only by reorganizing 
the economic life of the nation and the banking system 
under a national executive; (3) the Social Credit theory 
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that there should be “‘an immense increase in total con- 
sumption” and a “radical revision” of the banking sys- 
tem but not nationalization.t The Commission includes 
eight bishops, other clergymen and prominent laymen. 

The report was debated at great length. The inclusion 
of the section of Social Credit drew much fire, but several 
speakers insisted that it was not the business of the As- 
sembly to consider economic, social, and political ques- 
tions, that an “accurate diagnosis’ was the first need, 
that the employers as well as the unemployed were in 
need of sympathy, that since Great Britain was “in the 
main” a Christian country it was “presumptuous for the 
Assembly to ‘create’ public opinion in regard to Christian 
principles in matters of politics and industry” for that 
opinion already existed; that the “true work of the 
church” was “the regeneration of men.” 

The Assembly adopted resolutions calling on clergy 
and laity to do “all in their power to befriend the un- 
employed in their distress,’ and “to cooperate in local 
efforts in their behalf”; and urging those in more pros- 
perous sections to support generously schemes for aiding 
the more depressed areas. It also expressed its con- 
viction that “it is the duty of Christian people to study 
seriously the underlying causes of unemployment, with 
a view to their removal; and to strengthen public opinion 
in its demand that financial, industrial and economic 
policy should not transgress those moral and religious 
principles which are the only sure foundation of social 
order.” The report with the resolutions was commended 
to “the careful scrutiny of Christian citizens.”? 

The Church Times of February 15 commented that the 
report had “stirred .a pot which needed a stir. The church 
has expressed its corporate concern over the unemploy- 
ment evil.” Referring to the argument that the Church 
Assembly is not concerned with economics and politics, 
it said: “Not life only, but the quality and aim of life, 
come into the Christian purview.” The attention which 
was called to “the fundamental need” of finding “means 
for distributing to the potential consumer the existing 
bounties of God ... should arouse the conscience of 
the religious public to make a deeper investigation than 
has hitherto been undertaken of the whole problem of 
distribution.” 


Statement on American-Japanese Relations 


A statement issued by the Federal Council of Churches 
on March 18 concerning American-Japanese relations con- 
tained the following recommendations: 

“First: That the United States make clear to the people 
of our own and other lands that our so-called ‘Open Door’ 
policy is not to be interpreted as meaning that the mili- 
tary and naval forces are to be employed for the pro- 
tection of American investments in the Far East 

“Second: That the naval maneuvers scheduled to be 
held in the Pacific be transferred to other waters and to 
a place where they cannot possibly be regarded as a threat 
to Japan 

“Third: That naval negotiations be continued between 
the principal maritime powers looking toward the total 
abolition of such offensive weapons as battleships, air- 
craft carriers and bombing planes, together with a drastic 
reduction in the tonnages of all other categories of naval 
craft 

“Fourth: That pending the negotiation of such an 


1 Summarized from the Church Times ia, January 25, 1935. 
— —n is summarized in the Church Times of February 
and 15. 
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agreement the United States adopt a policy of moderation 
with respect to the construction of the naval vessels 
authorized under the Vinson Naval Bill and that the pro- 
jected budgets for the army and navy be substantially 
curtailed.” 


The Block-Booking Bill 


The Pettengill bill (H.R.6472) “to prohibit and to 
prevent the trade practices known as ‘compulsory block- 
booking’ and ‘blind selling’ in the leasing of motion- 
picture films in interstate and foreign commerce,” intro- 
- duced in the House on March 6, 1935, is being supported 
by the Federal Council’s Motion Picture Committee. A 
summary of the bill by Professor Noel T. Dowling of 
Columbia Law School follows. 

“The bill, H.R.6472, as indicated by its title, is aimed 
at compulsory block-booking and blind-selling of motion- 
picture films in interstate commerce, and represents an 
exercise by Congress of its commerce power. 

“These trade practices and their detrimental effects 
on the public are described in Section I. ‘Compulsory 


block-booking’ refers to the practice of distributors in 
offering films for lease in groups or ‘blocks’ and refusing 


to lease desired films individually, requiring the exhibitor 
to take the whole group in order to get the desired films. 
This grouping of bad films with good films enables a 
distributor to force his entire product on the exhibitor 
and public, regardless of its merit. ‘Blind-selling’ is the 
method by which films are leased before they are pro- 
duced without adequate description of their content being 
furnished the exhibitor, who is thus unable to ascertain 
what type of film he is leasing. The combined effect of 
these practices is to: prevent the exhibitor from exercising 
an informed selection of films, and hence to prevent the 
people of a community from influencing his choice in 
the best interests of the community. 

“Compulsory block-booking is covered in Section 3. 
It prohibits the offering for lease of films in groups at a 
group-price only and the requiring that an exhibitor 
lease all of the group in order to get any of the films. 
Since compulsion to purchase the group may be exerted 
as effectively by setting prices for individual leases that 
are prohibitive in comparison with the group price, the 
section further makes unlawful such variation between 
group and individual prices as will produce coercion of 
choice, or will tend to restrain trade. (This protection 
against the dominant position of the distributor is similar 
to that furnished by various provisions of the antitrust 
legislation.) The section also prohibits shipment in inter- 
state commerce of any films leased, or intended to be 
leased in violation of the act. 

“Blind-selling is dealt with in Section 4. It requires 
that an accurate synopsis of the contents of a film be 
furnished the exhibitor at the time of leasing such film, 
the synopsis being made a part of the contract. The 
synopsis is to contain sufficient information as to the 
nature of the film to enable the exhibitor to determine 
whether it is suitable for the patrons of his theatre. When 
there is substantial variation in a film from its description 
in the synopsis, the exhibitor who has leased it may cancel 
the lease without liability and recover damages for the 
variation, or he may exhibit the film despite the variation 
and recover damages as for a breach of warranty. 

“The enforcement provisions of the act are two-fold: 
(1) criminal penalties, and (2) injunctive relief, similar 
to that provided in the antitrust acts, against violations. 


“It is proposed that the act become effective twelve 
months after enactment.” 

“Social Action” 

The Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
and Christian Churches has launched this month a new 
publication entitled Social Action which is to appear 
twice a month, excepting July and August. It embodies 
the spirit and the purpose of the recently organized Coun- 
cil, whose president is Professor Arthur E. Holt of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary and whose director is Dr, 
Hubert C. Herring. 

“In the next 25 years,” says Dr. Holt, in introducing 
the new magazine, “western idealism and western peoples 
will probably decide whether the economic pattern is 
going to be that of historical capitalism, modified capi- 
talism, socialism, fascism or communism. The decision 
will be made partly on the basis of theoretical situations 
and partly on the basis of practical situations . . . 

“For 100 years we have been going out to try to do 
something noble for other countries across the sea. Now 
great social orders are marching toward the United States. 
For over 100 years we have been establishing great col- 
leges in an attempt to train individuals. May not the 
time have come as we enter into this new century when 
the great task of the Christian church and its colleges 
will be to think once more in terms of social orders, in 
terms of a Christian social order?” 

Dr. Herring lays down eight articles of social faith 
and policy that underlie the program of the Council, which 
must “develop slowly” : 

“That war has no place in a just world; that Christians 
must fight the forces which make war inevitable, fight 
the jingoism and imperialism which whips war on, lend 
their weight to all movements which promise to replace 
the war system with an effective peace machinery. 

“That racial discrimination must go; that the twelve 
million Negroes of the United States must be given their 
place at the national table, and welcomed to their full 
share as citizens. 

“That American democracy is not secure if the farm- 
ing community of the land is ground down to the level 
of a medieval peasantry; that justice must be done to 
agriculture, else our national integrity will be undone. 

“That the increasing concentration of economic power 
in the hands of the few menaces the dignity and sta 
bility of American life; and that ways must be found 
whereby power and income shall be more generously and 
justly shared. 

“That the worker in American industry has the right 
and the duty to organize, without let or hindrance; the 
right to bargain collectively, and to win an increasing 
share in determining the conditions under which he works 

“That the right of free speech and free assemblage is 
not to be limited or denied. 

“That the labor of children is to be forever ended. 

“That the fullest social securities are to be assured 
all citizens; that the total community must assume the 
hazards of unemployment, of sickness, and of old age.’ 

Social facts are graphically presented. Hot spots 0 
social conflict are portrayed, and Christian social actiot 
is urged all along the line. The magazine has barely 
enough denominational marking to identify it. 

The subscription price is $1.00 a year ; publication office 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


(Printed in U.S.A.) 
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